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OTHING is easier for tem- 

porary visitors returning 
from Germany than to sit down 
and write a series of provocative 
cliches which will be enthusias- 
tically received by the pacifists 
and other progressives who 
want to believe them. The 
British in Germany, it may be 
said, are tyrannical Herrenvolk 
living a luxurious life of callous 
indifference to the | starving 
eonquered. Their prestige has 
sunk so low that it has almost 
disappeared, They are making 
no real effort to solve the 
appalling problem of German re- 
construction. In consequence 
adult Germany is hopeless and 
apathetic, and youthful Ger- 
many nihilistic in temper and 


cynical in outlook. 

Within limits these things are true. 
But after a month in Germany spent 
in addressing mainly students, youth 
groups and women’s organisations, 
and involving visits to Kiel, Hamburg, 
Liibeck, Hanover, Brunswick, Bad 
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Pyrmont, Cologne, Aachen, Diissel- 
dorf, Dortmund, Bochum, Minster, 
and the British, American, and Rus- 
gians Sectors of Berlin, I do not feel 
that they are the whole truth. Truth 
in Germany is as difficult to discover 
as it is vital to assess, and its cause 
does not seem to me to be served by 
sweeping statements which, in part at 
least, can be easily refuted. They 
leave unmoved the few military and 
civilian officers who really are in- 
different to German welfare, and 
they undermine the work of conscien- 
tious men and women (such as the 
majority of Education Officers) who 
are honestly trying to do a good job 
despite innumerable obstacles from 
both the British and German sides. 
My experience was brief, incomplete. 
and necessarily superficial, but in the 
light of it I want to make a few 
notes as calmly and responsibly as I 
can, and with a sincere desire to be 
just to all those individuals, German 
and British, who in spite of them- 
selves are involved in the catastrophe 
of European civilisation. 


The two nations 


[Tz ig not easy to be calm about Ger- 

many, for one’s eyes are perpetu- 
ally shocked, and one’s emotions of 
‘pity and indignation constantly 
stirred. Germany is a land of ter- 
rible memories and widespread 
individual tragedies; a word of in- 
terest, a gesture of sympathy, brings 
forth in a flood the hidden grief and 
the pent-up tears which are never far 
from the surface. And the glaring 
contrasts between two nations, em- 
phasized by many correspondents, do 
exist—as they exist between the rich 
and the poor in Germany herself. I 
can honestly say that I never saw, in 
any of the “camps” or transit hotels 
at which I stayed or ate, a meal so 
extensive and luxurious as the one 
described by Ingeborg Woodcock in 
the last issue of Peace News; possibly 
conditions in undamaged Bad Salzu- 
feln are better even for the British 
than in the destroyed cities where I 
spent most of my time. But I did 
see similar meals jin some of the 
Country Clubs, and in some homes of 
high-ranking officials whose living 
standards, in terms of food, service 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA 
CHALLENGE RACIAL LAW 


1,300 PASSIVE RESISTERS IMPRISONED 


The Problem of Germany 


and housing, seemed to me far higher 
than persons of equivalent position 
could have hoped to enjoy in their 
own country. Questions about the 
identity and present fate of the origi- 
nal German owners of these beautiful 
homes were regarded, I felt, as em- 
barrassing, though I went on putting 
them. But I had to keep on remind- 
ing myself that one will not solve the 
problem of Germany by trouncing 1n- 
dividuals caught up into the immoral 
machinery of a system created by the 
human iniquities which we all share, 
and for which we are ail responsible. 
Military occupation is an offshoot of 
war, and war is the consequence of 
those gigantic spiritual failures for 
which atonement is attainable only at 
the deeper religious and _ political 
levels. The German question will 
not be answered except in terms of a 
plan having the same status, and 
animated by the same costly and 
hard-won magnanimity, as the plan 
which at last has liberated India. 


The better side 


DID not see any women officials 

living in incongruous splendour, 
as distinct from the wives whose value 
varies as much as their circumstances. 
Some, I felt, were definitely redund- 
ant; expensive crépe-de-cines and 
varnished finger-nails are appropriate 
enough in Fifth Avenue, New York, 
but in a destroyed country which 
lacks the bare necessities of life, they 
symbolize an ostentation that sug- 
gests insensitivity and bad _ taste. 
Other wives, however, are doing a 
good job. In Kiel and Hamburg I 
found small groups of them running 
Anglo-German “ make-do and mend” 
parties for the numerous local camps 
of expellees, which gave the British 
hostesses an opportunity to supply 
their German helpers with a good 
meal. To the credit of the British 
community, the rule tht forbids the 
feeding of Germans, from British 
rations is openly ind _ universally 
broken in ways which I do not propose 
to specify, lest some over-zealous 
bureaucrat should develop an impulse 
to interfere. In Germany, as through- 
out our own island history, the best 
side of the British people appears in 
their contempt for laws which run 
contrary to the deeper instincts of 
human nature. At civilian messes, 
whenever agreement is unanimous, 
Germans may be, and often are, in- 
vited to meals. About a dozen 
officials of secondary rank live at each 
of these messes, where food and liv- 
ing standards are much the same as 
they would be at home. 


Supplying German needs 


OMINATING ali other considera- 

~" tions is the fact that Germany 
represents one great need, physical, 
intellectual and_ spiritual. To en- 
deavour to meet this need is like try- 
ing to fill a reservoir with a teaspoon, 
The danger here is individual defeat- 
ism; it can be so plausibly argued 
that because one can do so little, one 
is morally exempt from doing any- 
thing. Nobody who thinks in terms 
of individual welfare rather than 
national stereotypes could accept such 
a proposition for a moment. To see 
the immediate difference made to the 
individual by a food parcel, a packet 
of cigarettes, or a gift of books and 
magazines, is to realise what a great 
victory was won by Victor Gollancz 
for the cause of humanity when he 
finally obtained permission for these 
gestures of fellowship to be made. 
Middle-aged women whose every need 
was once fulfilled clap their hands like 
children when presented with a cake 
of soap or a bar of chocolate. But it 
is the human approach that moves 
them, and to which they respond with 

(CONTINUED ON BACK PAGE) 


‘HEN, in June, 1946, South African Indians began non- 
violently to resist the Asiatic Land Tenure and Indian 
Representation Act by camping on a piece of waste land in Dur- 
ban, where Asiatics were not allowed to purchase or use property, 
they launched a new era for the Non-Europeans in South Africa. 


In the year that has passed since 
then, over.» 1,300 Indian men and 
women along with a few sympathetic 
Europeans, Africans and Coloureds, 
have suffered terms of imprisonment 
for “trespassing” on this plot of 
land where, incidentally, persons of 
all colours walk freely by day; only 
when the Indian Congress informs 
the police that a group will be there 
for arrest at a certain time, the 
group is arrested and sent to prison. 

The whole thing appears to be a 
farce, but it is a costly and dignified 
protest on the part of the resisters, 
and shows a tragic blindness and 
hardness of heart on the part of the 
magistrates and the European public. 

India took up the cause of the 
South African Indians and fought for 
their cause so successfully at UNO 
that that august assembly requested 
South Africa to reconsider the ques- 
tion of the democratic rights of the 
non Europeans of the Union and to 
report to UNO again in 1947. 

This success has aroused the 
Africans also to challenge discrimin- 
atory legislation 


Clergyman’s “ crime ” 


The outstanding leader in all this 
fight for human rights is the Rev. 
Michael Scott, English clergyman, 
who had already come into the lime- 
light in Johannesburg before, receiv- 
ing a sentence of three months’ hard 
labour during the early days of the 
resistance movement, in Durban. 
Since then he has again been before 
the magistrate in Johannesburg for 
the “ crime” of living in a “ shanty- 
town ” or squatters’ township with his 
African parishioners, in order to help 
them in their miserable living con- 
ditions, 

More recently he has visited farms 
in the Transvaal where conditions of 
virtual slavery exist for the miser- 
able African labourers. As soon as 
he published what he had seen there, 
General Smuts and the Government 
took up the cause of the “slaves” 
and a Senator has said that it is not 
only in one district alone that such 
conditions exist, but in several. 

Wherever this saintly man of 

God and fighter for human free- 

dom shows up the disabilities of 

non-Europeans, there Europeans 
begin to. take notice, not only, or 
chiefly, with shame that such 


things can happen in this beautiful 


;man Will 
(UK), Warder Cadbury (USA). 


country in the twentieth century 
under a_ so-called democratic 
government, but because they fear 
the publicising of such things to 
the world and its possible reper- 
cussions at UNO. 

Mr. H. G. Lawrence, the Minister 
of Justice and Social Welfare, in a 
statement to the ‘“ Natal Mercury ” 
of July 4, 1947, dealt with “ unfortun- 
ate repercussions overseas” of the 
“slavery” allegations, and begged 
the Press and public “to observe a 
proper sense of proportion ” and re- 
gard “the relative importance to 
attach to a disturbing situation such 
as this one.” He goes on to state 
that “a complete investigation of the 
so-called compound system was imme- 
diately imperative.” 

What has caused this to be so 
“immediately imperative ” after 
years of such “slavery”? The suc- 
eess of the South African Indians’ 
non-violent fight and its repercus- 
sions at UNO. 


E. M. BARD. 
(Durban representative of the WRI). 


PACIFISTS AT OSLO 


Francis Thomson send us that photo- 
graph of the Pacifist group attending 
the Christian Socialist Youth Confer- 
ence at Oslo last month. 

Left to right (seated) Myrtle Wright, 
A. J. Muste and Margaret Osborn 
(USA). (Standing) Francis Thomson 
(UK), Torveil Idsoe (Norway), Her- 
(USA), Gavin Warnock 


Not Only ‘Wives 


Wives are not the only export 
banned by the Soviet Union. In 1921, 
a young lecturer in physics at the 
Petrograd Technical Institute, -Peter 
Kapitza, came to the Cavend'sh La- 
boratory to work with Ernest Ruther- 
ford in experiments on intense 
magnetic fields. By 1930, The Royal 
Society had appointed Dr. Karlitza 
to a Messel professorship, and offered 
Cambridge University £15,000 for a 
new laboratory (the Mond) to fur- 
ther his experiments. For twelve 
years his work was made possible by 
British funds, ard in 1934 he was 
ready to begin important new re- 
searches, along the lines he had de- 
veloped. But first he went on his 
usual holiday to Russia—and he was 
not allowed to return. 

As Rutherford wrote to The Times, 
the Soviet action in commandeerine 
him without warning profoundly dis- 
turbed the University and scientific 
avorld. “ Science,” he wrote, “ is inter- 
national, and the facilities granted 
to Kapitza in this country are a good 
example....” 

Rutherford’s hope that the Soviet 
Governmerit would try to enable Ka- 
pitza to choose his own environment 


seemed to some {extent to be met a 
little later by his appointment as 
Director of the Institute of Physical 
Problems, specially created for him 
in the grounds of the Academy of 
Science in Moscow. 


“In disgrace ” 


But another twelve years have 
passed, bringing a significant sequel. 
It is reported that Kapitza, “‘ the only 
Soviet scientist who hag specialised 
in atomic questions, ‘ig now in dis- 
grace.” After Hiroshima, according 
to this report, thenz was an urgent 
official appeal that he should orientate 
his research towards atomic disinte- 
gration, to determin the process for 
the manufacture of atomic bombs. 
Kapitza, it is said, refused, and con- 
tinued his work on gases and low tem- 
peratures. Since Jast October he has 
not apprared at the Institute, and 
all the Government will admit is that 
“he has been advised not to appear 
in public.” 

Has the revolt of the scientists 
against responsibility had begun. 
in (earrest ? 


A. C. Barrington 
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JUSTICE AND 
TRUTH 


T is true, as Mr. John Hick 

stated in his article last 
week, that pacifism is not, at 
present, directly relevant to 
politics. To the question, 
“What would you do if you 
were, in Bevin’s place?” the 
pacifist can only reply, “ For me 
to be in Bevin’s place, condi- 
tions would have to have 
changed so much that an 
entirely different set of prob- 
lems would confront me.” 

The positive principle for which 
pacifism stands, however, the prin- 
ciple of the sovereignty of conscience, 
is as directly relevant to politics now 
as ever it was in history. For apart 
from it there is no criterion, except 
the interests of a party, by which the 
conduct of men can be judged; and 
no possibility, therefore, of even the 
relatively impartial justice to which 
we, in the West, have become habitu- 
ated. 

The death sentences passed on Mr. 
Petkov in Bulgaria and Prof. Furlan 
in Yugoslavia have shown once 
again how precarious justice can be, 
and how far the decline of humani- 
tarianism has proceeded in Europe. 
“The Decline of Humanitarianism ” 
is the title of a brilliant article by 
Bertrand de Juvenal, recently pub- 
lished as a supplement to Human 
Events (23.7.47), and we cannot do 
better than quote a few of his 
sentences. 

“Human sympathy,” M. de Juvenal 
writes, “has become selective. 

“Until quite recently it was a trait 
of Occidental society that opinion 
could be mobilised in favour of the 
victim of an injustice. Anyone who 
suffered benefited by this general 
sympathy, even though he might be 
guilty. ... Now the wheel has turned 
in an amazing manner. Suffering, as 
such, and even innocence, as*such, no 
longer fires public sympathy. The 
leaders of opinion remain indifferent 
to the existence of thousands of Drey- 
fus cases, to the sufferings of 
millions, unless and until political 
capital can be made out of this 
oppression or that injustice. ... 

“The full responsibility for this 
change of heart rests upon the in- 
tellectuals. The more liberal they 
were, the more they used to believe 
in the Rights of Man and the sacred- 
ness of the individual. ... Now the 
intellectuals pride themselves on their 
ruthlessness. They are the austere 
prophets of history. Following in the 
footsteps of that monstrous giant 
Hegel, they purport to foretell the 
trend of history. Society must drive 
towards the goal to them apparent, 
even if it drives over human bodies. 

“ To be sure, there is, in the human 
complexion, a faculty of sympathy 
which cannot be neglectel. It must 
be put to good purpose. 
one should not fail to use some suffer- 
ings and some injustices as levers to 
excite the crowds. But the post-war 
tendency is to concentrate on the 
sufferings of political friends and to 
exploit the injustices perpetrated by 
political enemies.” “3 

This tendency—“ post-war ” because 
promoted by war—is now so wide- 
spread that every one of us can do 
something to counter it, if only by 
exposing whatever fallacious argu- 
ments are adduced for causes we our- 
selves may uphold: for the root of it 
is indifference to truth. We _ shall 
thereby acquire a thousand contra- 
dictory titles: for only the Conserva- 
tive is expected to demolish a weak 
case for Socialism, only the Catholic 
to correct a misrepresentation of 
Catholicism. But the more such 
titles we accumulate, the more cer- 
tain we can be of serving our pur- 
pose—and the more certain that this 
purpose needs serving. 


Certainly | 


WORK AND WANT 


N a previous article I showed that the real shortage of goods 
had at last become more important than the fictional “ short- 


age of money.” 


shortage could be met by disbanding the armed forces. 


Pacifists have often shown that much of this 


That is 


obvious—so obvious that even our imperialist government has 
been driven to tardy concessions, by way of reductions in the 


army. 


But how much more wasted labour 
would still remain, even if all armies, 
navies and air forces were disbanded 
—waste which is merely the result of 
money power! Consider the vast 
army of Mammon that is permanently 
mobilised, not to create things for use 
or enjoyment or education, but merely. 
in order to supervise our monetary 
relationships. 


First, a_ great regiment of bank 
clerks. Next, in every business, 
cohorts of men and women who do 
nothing towards production, but 
spend their lives merely “ keeping 
the books.’ (We complain about all 
the Government forms that we have 
to fill up—but this even worse evil is 
so deeply rooted that people have 
ceased to notice it!) Next we have 
legions of Income Tax clerks to see 
that the money-makers give the 
State its share of the swag. For 
every man who drives a "bus there is 
one to collect useless bits of copper 
from the passengers; and not content 
with that, inspectors are sent round— 
a sort of economic Gestapo to see that 
the conductors are not cheating. 
Small shops, and even the tiniest 
restaurants, “keep a lady in a cage 
most cruelly all day ’—just to collect 
bits of paper and metal from the 
customers. If you live in a London 
suburb, make a list of your neigh- 
bours and see how many of them are 
doing anything really useful. . . 

Individually I’m not blaming them. 
Most of them have been brought up 
to accept this situation, and many 
would find it difficult to change with- 
out special training. But Society 
would do better to keep them in idle- 


REGINALD REYNOLDS 


follows up his article in Jast 
week’s PN “Man-power or 
money-power” in which he ex- 
posed the fallacy of measuring 
wealth in terms of cash instead of 
commodities. > 


ness than in futile “employment.” 1 
spent years of my life as a salesman 
My object was to prove that the pro- 
ducts of my firm were better than the 
products of other firms in the same 
business. They in turn employed 
young men to refute my arguments; 
and all of them supplemented this 
singularly unproductive use of 
labour by spending vast sums on com- 
petitive advertisement. That was at 
the wholesale end—the same goes on 
everywhere in retail businesses. And 
while Mr. Brown is considering 
whether he can open a greengrocer’s 
shop opposite Mr, Smith, who is in 
the same trade, Jettuces are even now 
being ploughed back into the ground 
because neither Smith nor Brown con- 
siders it an economic proposition to 
buy lettuces; though the retail] price 
is somehow about forty times the 
price paid to the farmer. 

When you get to this point you 
realise something—or you ought to. 
It is that money power is the greatest 
obstacle of the fullest development and 
use of man-power. Do we really want 
things (food, clothes, houses, books, 
etc.) and services (transport, educa- 
tion, medical attention, etc.), or do 
we want a parlour game of playing 
about with chips to decide who shall 
have what? If we still insist on the 


parlour game, one thing is certain— 
that, no matter how much we juggle.. 
fight, scramble, cheat and pile up the 
chips, there will be a shortage of real. 
wealth, because money power, like 
war, is a great parasite that eats up 
the products of honest labour, The 
more people employed by Mammon, 
the less there is to buy, because less 
people are producing. 

I’m still not sure what should be 
the individual pacifist approach to 
this tangle, except that those. who. 
have more than they need could do a 
lot towards the creation of a new 
society by more freely giving and. 
sharing. And we can all make a 
practice of voluntary service, wherever 
opportunity arises. But the pacifist 
movement as a whole should go be- 
yond this in its doctrine. It should 
surely advocate the commonwealth of 


mutual service and mutual trust 
which is implicit in an unarmed 
world. It should teach the simple 


commonsense gospel of work as a 
vocation and a means of service—not 
of personal profit. If we could only 
get people thinking in those terms, I 
believe a way would be found eventu- 
ally for vast numbers to “ contract 
out”? of money power, ,just as we 
have “contracted out” of military 
power by refusing service to the 
machine. 

The politicians, as Aldous Huxley 
recently pointed out, “tend to take 
food for granted and to think first 
. .. in terms of the questions: Who 
shall bully whom? But the great 
majority ...are in no position to take 
food for granted.” Exactly. And the 
Way to undermine the combination of 
militarism, power politics and finance 
which dominates our lives is to start. 
thinking in new terms. ourselves: 
What is my contribution to human. 
need? What is wanted, and how can. 
I help to provide it? This may in- 
clude everything from new ideas te. 
new potatoes. 


REGINALD REYNOLDS. 


LETTERS TO THE EDITOR 
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“Why exaggerate ? 


HY will so many people 
spoil a good case by 


gross exaggeration? Many 
churchmen will agree with 
much that Doctor Rowland 


Jones writes, but to assert that 
“thousands” of former chap- 
lains to the Forces “are out of 
a job” is sheer nonsense. 

So far as the Church of England 
is concerned, practically all those 
clergymen who volunteered as Chap- 
lains, and who have now returned to 
civil] life are already im parochial 
work again—in most cases in more 
responsible and better remunerated 
posts than they held befom the war. 
The poverty of some of the clergy is 
due, not to any shortage of available 
posts, but to depreciation of securities, 
the effects of the last Tithe Rent 
Charge Act, and the lack of appreci- 
ation on the part of thea laity of the 
fact that the labourer is worthy of 
his hire. 

Dr. Rowland Jones is also exagger- 
ating more than a little when he sug- 
gests that military parades, special 
days of prayer and Armistice Day 
services “help to fill the coffers of 
the Church.” A little investigation 
would have informed him that in the 
great majority of cases, offerings on 
special occasions of this sort are ap- 
plied to some purpose concerned with 
benefiting the dependents of ex- 
Service men, or some other outstand- 
ing object, and are seldom applied to 
ordinary “ Church Expenses.” 

LEONARD J. 


5a Adelaide Crescent, 
Hove, Sussex. 


Practical Christianity 


I SHOULD like to express my de- 
light at Dr, Rowland’s article in 
your current number. I do firmly 
believe that if the Church would re- 
fuse to ever again Jend its support to 
war, that not only would it be the 
death knell of war in this country, 
but also that other nations would 
quickly support us in our condem- 
nation. 
_ Perhaps some may think Dr. Jones 
is hardly fair to the Army Chaplairs 


HODSON. 


... no doubt there are sincere men 
amongst them, but even so thzy have 
an impossible job. I have just re- 
ceived a letter from a friend, telling 
me of a Sergeant Major who recent- 
ly expressed his views—he said “The 
Army Chaplain is the laughing stock 
of the Army...” 

The trouble is Fear—our Church 
Leaders are afraid to take Our Lord 
seriously. We talk about the need for 
practical politics ... what we really 
need is practical Christianity. 

I do congratulate Dr. Rowland 
Jones. May his courage and sanity 


infect his brother Clergy. 
T. BROCK-RICHARDS. 
Hough-on-the-Hill Vicarage, 
Grantham. 


Manpower and Money 


Power 


WILL Reginald Reynolds, or any 

: of the many who probably share 
the conception, please say how “ re- 
tired ” and infirm people are to live, if 
not as (detested) “shareholders?” 
Are those who so detest, quite sure 
that they are not indebted to the de- 
tested? JI am delighted to deduce that 
Reynolds is showing interest that 
many Pacifists lack in the basic causes 
of war. It is a pity to mull it by im- 
mature verdicts. 


Barnhill, 
Dundee. 


J. W. RATTRAY. 


Nigeria 
ME. ROBERTS’ defene2 of British 
Imperialism limps a little. He 
does not quote the precise words of 
Dr. Zik, and even if he reads Dr. 
Zik’s meaning correctly, it doas not 
follow that it corresponds with the 
majority view among the people of 
Nigeria, 

Were that view favourable to the 
continuation of British adminis- 
tration, I am sure that the British 
administrators would t«cagerly seize 
the opportunity to give a spectacular 
demonstration of their popularity. As 
in India and elsewhere, however, they 
have assured us from time to time 
that everybody is content with Brit- 
ish rule, whilst taking every possible 
precaution against any popular ex- 
pression of opinion. In India the lid 
blew off zventuajly, and revealed a 


very different picture to that given by: 
officialdom. Must we wait until the 
African lid blows off before we us 
our common sense ? 

_I stall don’t know mvhether your re- 
viewer is a pacifist. I pointed out. 
that Empire depends upon armed 
force, and Mr. Roberts replies that if 
we quit Nigeria Dr. Zik will leave the 
country! Well, that’s just too bad: 
but it wouldn’t alter my pacifism, even. 
if the whole population went for a. 
change of air. My case is that I see 
no reason to believe that any sane 
person ‘wants to be ruled as a Coloni- 
al subject; and furthermore, that as. 
a pacifist, I can’t obligeany exceptions 
to that rule by sponsoring a spot of 
militarism. 

Fa rae am REGINALD REYNOLDS, 


Chelsea, S.W.3. 


CRISIS WEARINESS 


PEOPLE must by now be weary 

’ of the term “crisis,” and the 
present economic crisis that occupies. 
foremost place in the headlines will 
no doubt be greeted by most people 
with the resignation and even apathy 
that is the almost inevitable outcome 
of living in a world in which one crisis 
succeeds another with depressing 
regularity. We hope, however, that 
just as PN readers differ in their 
views about war and peace from most 
of their fellows, so they have not be- 
come completely impervious to the 
continual state of crisis that faces 
those who are responsible for running 
the paper. 

Just as you are tired of continually 
hearing about the economic crisis so, 
no doubt, you are weary of the con- 
stantly re-iterated appeal for money 
that appears in these columns. 

Nevertheless, we venture to ask 
you to resist this very natural 
reaction and, instead, to recognise 
that.unless you who value the paper 
give us your assistance in a real and 
tangible manner, the day may come 
when you cannot obtain it from your 
newsagent or have it delivered to 


your door. 
THE EDITOR. 
Contributions since Aug. 15: £21 9s. 10d. 
Total for 1947: £219 1838. 5d. 
Please make cheques, etc., payable ta Peace 
News, Ltd., and address them to the Account- 


ant, Peace News, 3 Blackstock Road N.4. 
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THE STRUCTURE OF 
COMMUNITY 


T is not the least significant of the signs of our times that 

“ wholesalers ” are turning to the ‘ retailers’’ of Peace. Lord 
Baldwin, in addressing a General Assembly of Free Churchmen, 
confessed that he was a wholesaler, compelled to deal with a 
human problem like Unemployment in abstract terms of millions, 
while his audience were able to see and feel and act for the 
unemployed man, and his wife and family; theirs was the per- 
sonal field which would remain fruitful, said Lord Baldwin, after 
States and Churches had risen and fallen. 


Similarly, Arthur Morgan, 
President of the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority, after controlling 
one of the major organisations 
of the world, felt constrained on 
his retirement to publish a book, 
“The Small Community,” in 
which he pointed out that 
character and _ ethics, upon 
which the life of America must 
be founded, was learned in the 
small communities of village and 
workshop, college and church, 
in which men could know and 
care for one another in a per- 
sonal rather than in a political 


sense. 

Today, there appears the phenome- 
non that the £10,000 United Nations 
Literary Competition award goes to 
Dr. Gecrge H. Gibson’s book ‘ The 
Structure of Community’ (Hutchin- 
son, 15s.) It is natural that when the 
floods rise, and the house of civ'lis- 
ation se-ms precarious, men should 
look to the foundations. Dr. Gibson’s 
philosophical thesis, though it is 
packed with close and often abstract 
and difficult thought, is primarily ‘a 
study in personal relationships, based 
upon his experiences in social work 
among the m'nurs of South Wales and 
in a London slum,’ and it is being put 
to the test in his p’oneer community 
schoo! at Gaveston Hall, Sussex. 

Most of us an fated to live in com- 
munities, self-conscinus or uncon- 
scious, like Moliere’s Bourgeois Gent‘l- 
homme, who did not realise that he 
was talking prose until his tutor told 
him so. 

The dominant problem 


This searching philosophic thesis is 
apparzntly considered by high author- 
ity germane to a whole philosophy of 
life, upon which the United Nations 
can be built. Dr. Gibson states in his 
Preface that ‘the problem of com- 
munity is the emiurgent and dominant 
problem of contemporary life.’ It 
seeks ‘the detection of universal ele- 
ments in personal expenience,’ and 
‘the proper structure of true com- 
munity which belongs to all men.’ 
Christianity ¢s found to make ‘a 
fundamental contribution to this con- 
viction,’ and to ‘a definit'on of cam- 
munity which is deepened in an 
examination of personality and of in- 
timate personal relationships! The 
emotional r:ference of religious lan- 
guage needs to be supplemented on 
phélosophic grounds.’ 

What follows is a closely reasoned 
attempt to relate and to Jintizgrate 
basic convictions and conditions of 
right human relationships, in the an- 
archy and disintegration of the insti- 
tutions of our time. Our very cnises 
and frustrations are a challenge to 
new thought, and nizcessity may be 
mother of invention in this, as in other 
spheres of life in a world of experi- 
ences which tis common to us all. In 
this war of ideas and action, there 
is no laying down of arms for any of 
us. Undzrneath the ‘ brute-facts’ of 
life there are the human factors also. 

It is an old story, 

“Ruin hath taught me thus to ruminate 

That Time | may come and take my love 

away. 
and the solution is not to be found in 
thought alone, but in feeling and 
action which make up the whole man. 
The divisiorg and disciplines of nar- 
ticular parts of the task are imevita- 
ble, as men become enguged in 
economics, politics, psychology, ethics 
and the rest, but specialism, without 
some homage to universalism, may 
‘leave behind a doctrine of determin- 
ism, and with it a blind, ruthless, pur- 
poseless mechanism.’ The exigencies 
of power-politics, of obliteration bomb- 
ing, of abstract political or economic 
ideologies, have sufficiently hardened 


the moral arteries of modern man. In ' 


the cant of our modern age, it is more 


a compliment to be considered ‘tough’ 
than tender. 

Dr. Gibson quotes with approval a 
word of Mannheim’s. ‘ The false ideal 
of a detached impersonal point of view 
must be replaced by the ideal of an 
essentially human point of view which 


by — 
George LI. Davies 


is, within the limits of a human per- 
spective, constantly trying to enlarge 
itself.’ This quest is pursued with 
close reasoning through *he family, 
as the matnix of personality, to the 
larger forms of community through 
which we pass, and to the inevitable 
conflict of personality with the stan- 
dardised, organised and even 
mechanised forms of human society. 
Aavareness of the sub-human lures of 
primitive instincts, which move 
erowds and classes and parties to thiz 
insanities and brutalities we have 
witnessed in two wars, may lead men 
to see that the struggle to be p:rsonal 
is as vital to our real humanity as it 
is to be truthful or merciful or loyal. 

Ultimately, through the discipline 
ard disappointments of community, 
men may long for a communion dn 


which hope, faith and love may com- 
pass and complete human personality, 
The completed personality is seen in 
the life of Christ, revealing in spirit 
(ile, in right relationship) the spirit 
of God. ‘ Though dt is to divire initia- 
tive that man responds, and in re- 
sponding js transformed, it is he who 
responds. It is as divinity és sub- 
jectively realised that the transform- 
ation is real. Thi2 disciple enters the 
realm of the personal, as a person, 
through the mediation of a person, im 
a personal relation with the absolute 
Person.’ 

Dr. Gibson’s thesis tis clos-ly argued, 
corroborated by many contemporary 
thinkers whom the quotes, and com- 
pleted in his seeing the universal in 
terms of the personal, and the ulti- 
mate reality im the intimate relation- 
ship; but one wonders whether the 
eategories of abstract thought which 
ara appropriate to philosophic writ- 
ing, can convey the feeling and action 
which personality includes. 

It was Dan, Leno’s comment on the 
House of Commons, ‘ It would be bet- 
ter if they had a piano there.” It 
would vertainly provide lucid inter- 
vals for some kind of harmony dn that 
place of argument and debate. When 
men can sing together, laugh to 
gether, pray together, it opeys, as it 
were, another window to the human 
community, which is a‘ dome of many- 
coloured glass.’ One could wish that 
Dr. Gibson had described some of this 
experiences in South Walzs or the 
slums, or the school from which his 
thesis has grown. The Parables of 
Christ depict perennial truth. Tol- 
stoi thought his short stories, e.g., 
‘Where Love is. God is,’ the best of 
his wwritings. In ‘ Les Misérables,’ 
Victor Hugo gives, in the person of 
Jean Valjean, an epic of suffering hu- 
manity, and it is not an accident that 
the greater prophits were poets, not 
philosophers. 


CANADA FACES 


From R. Edis FAIRBAIRN 
Windermere, 
Ontario. 


ANADA is not yet under 
the thumb of the United 
States, but is certainly power- 
fully influenced from the south. 
The United States Government 
is getting up early in the morn- 
ing and working hard all day to 
persuade the people that univer- 
sal military training is 
necessary — “‘ military’ being 
judicially not mentioned but 
clearly implied, The President 
handpicked a Commission to 
bring in a report to that effect. 
Canada would have to follow 


suit if America goes militarist. 

An article by General Crerar, “ the 
man who led our armies into Ger- 
many,” in MacLean’s Magazine, en- 
titled. “War is a Prospect Canada 
Must Face,” may easily be the first 
move to condition the Canadian mind 
for conscription here, He believes 
that world government Is not in 
sight, and therefore world police im- 
possible, and therefore another war 
inevitable. : 

He assured the public, without 
offering any ground for his personal 
opinion, that the idea that large 
armies will be out of place in an 
atomic war is nonsense, and the 
scientists’ insistence that there can 
be no defence against atomic bombs 
is a simple mistake. 

Ig seems not to have occurred to 
the General that when any coun- 
try introduces’ conscription it 
serves notice upon all potential 
“enemy” countries that it intends 
war and thereby obliges those 
other countries to take counter 
Measures, and eventually makes 
necessary the surprise attack. 

Of course if we accept the inevit- 
ability of war some kind of prepara- 
tion is advisable. There are respect- 
able arguments against conscription 
even if we acquiesce in war. » The 
one thing for which conscription in 
peace time is certainly required is 
the indoctrination of another genera- 
tion in subservience to military com- 
mand. 

Continuing pacifists will have to 
make their own special preparation 


CONSCRIPTION 


of discipline of mind and soul to meet 
the next outbreak of world madness. 

So far Canada has not conscription 
and only Ontario insists upon cadet 
training. The very bellicose Premier 
insists upon this as, necessary for 
citizen discipline, and refuses the 
provision of conditions of exemption, 
except for members of the “historic 
peace churches.” Any others have 
to make application through various 
underlings direct to the Premier’s 
office, and there exemption is made as 
difficult as possible. 

Pressure upon youth of high 
school age for blind obedience to 
the State is thus pretty nearly as 
effective for militarism and as 
ruthless as in totalitarian Russia. 
The Churches, particularly the 

United Church of Canada, in the in- 
terval before the last war, did a real 
job, at the urging of its General 
Council, in creating among its youth 
a definite antipathy to militarism. 
Nothing like that is being done now, 
and the shocking rightabout face of 
the United Church when war came 
has_ disillusioned its own youth. 
Pacifists, in the next war, may be 
older and fewer. 


Words of Peace - No. 220 
BROTHERHOOD 


He who regards impartially lovers, 
friends and foes, strangers, neutrals, 
foreiguers and relatives — also the 
righteous ang the unrighteous — he 
excelleth. 


From the Bhagwad Gita. 
* * * 


Knowing the Supreme to be in all 
beings, the wise extend love to all 
creatures undeviatingly. 

—From the. Vishnu Parana. 
* 


No man is a true believer unless 
he desireth for his brother that which 
he desireth for himself. 

He who is not affectionate to God's 
creatures, and to_his own children, 
God will not be affectionate to him. 

Who is the most favoured of God? 
He from whom the greatest good com- 
eth to Hig creatures. 

The best of man ig he from whom 
good accrueth to humanity. All God’s 
creatures are hig family, avd he is 
the most beloved of God who trieth 
to do most good to God’s creatures. 

—The Koran. 
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WOMAN’S 
VIEWPOINT 


Dear Eirene, 
T seems to me that you are a 


little unfair to the “ masculine 
world,” although I know that the idea 
of women suffering in such a world 
has been prevalent over the last fifty 
years. When talking of this “ mascu- 
line world,” presumably what is 
meant is the world of “ gainful em- 
ployment,” which during the last half 
century women have so ruthlessly in- 
vaded. Their sufferings are supposed 
to be caused by the antagonisms such 
an invasion has aroused against 
them. 

As you point out, the trend towards 
what is called women’s “ emancipa- 
tion” had begun before 1914. In 
this country the Suffragette move- 
ment was in full swing, women were 
employed as civil servants (to be- 
come a sorter in the Post Office, if 
one did not wish to be an elementary 
school-teacher, was the ambition of 
the secondary school girl), offices had 
started to employ women as clerks 
and shorthand-typists, but only in 
very small numbers, Of course, from 
the beginning of the industrial revolu- 
tion, women worked in the textile 
mills, but this was only an extension 
of the work that they had previously 
done in the home: happily the days 
of their emancipation in the mines 
had been brought to an end. There 
were the dressmakers and milliners 
and laundresses, but more often than 
not working as members of a family 
group: the poorest of the poor had 
always been servants. Then came the 
first world war, creating a demand 
for women’s mass labour, and what 
was an evolution turned into a violent 
social change. 

Acting in the midst of this change 
was the urgency of that core of 
women known as “surplus” women. 
In the 1914-18 war the young men 
of the nation were killed in their 
hundreds of thousands. In the hour 
that the men were slaughtered the 
women were slaughtered too: living 
with us still is the slaughtered 
generation. The psychological need 
of these women, for whom there was 
no normal chance of marriage, to 
spend themselves upon something, 
their economic need to provide them- 
selves, somehow, with a living, had 
a significance of its own within the 
general situation. Is there any 
wonder that, so importunately be- 
sieged, the “ masculine world” should 
put up a quite understandable resis- 
tance? . 

At the same time, the industrial 
and commercial expansion that was 
going on, again largely a result of 
the war, provided women with the 
opportunities they wanted. There is 
something of the “sour grapes ”’ atti- 
tude about those who, forced by 
circumstances into economic depen- 
dence upon themselves, decry the 
economic dependence of other women 
upon men. This particular problem 
of women left to their own resources, 
magnified is now going to be repeated 
on the Continent, especially in Ger- 
many, where the number of marriage- 


able women far exceeds that of 
marriageable men. 
o me one of the indictments 


against war is that it does subject 
people to the shock of sudden social 
change. Allowed to take its natural 
course, this change would have been 
gradual and painless. Sooner or 
later, by reasonable means, women 
would have been emancipated: that 
is, their status would have changed 
along with and in harmony with a 
not too rapidly changing — social 
environment, they would not have 
suffered to any great extent, and 
there would not have been any sus- 
tained outcry against the “ masculine 


world EVELINE. 


* * + 


Dear Eveline, 


HANK you for your very full ex- 
position of a situation that I 
had only attempted to outline. I 
think you have put your finger on the 
spot when you define the “ masculine 
world ”’ as a world of gainful employ- 
ment; undefined, it is a loose concept 
not necessarily corresponding to the 
real world of men. It just happens 
that they have usually held the 
purse-strings and so those particular 
standards have been labelled ‘ mascu- 
line ”; individual mercenaries abound 


in both sexes. 
EIRENE. 
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STATESMAN 
- SAINT 


‘They Saw Gandhi, by John S. Hoyland. 
way, New York, 1 dollar, 75 cents. 


'Q}HE great attraction of John 
~  Hoyland’s “ They Saw Gandhi ” 
is the intensely simple form in which 
the author has described the life and 
work of India’s great spiritual and 
political leader. When I was read- 
ing this book, several people asked 
me who the “They” in the title 
heading might be. I really enjoyed 
finding out the answer to a question 
which had also puzzled me. 


“They” are Gandhi's  contem- 
poraries, his followers, his admirers, 
his oppressors, each one bringing the 
reader closer to the heart and aims 
of the little saint and great statesman, 


There was the railway guard in 
Durban, S. Africa, who threw him out 
of the train because he dared to buy 
a first class ticket and travel with 
white people; the slum-dweller in 
Johannesburg and the coal-miner in 
Natal who describe the pitiful con- 
ditions of the indentured labour in 
South Africa, and how Gandhi set out 
to help them. He was dismayed 
by the self-assumed racial superior- 
ity of the white people in South 
Africa, and did everything in his 
power to oppose the taxes and race 
regulations imposed upon the Indians. 
But on returning to India, he was 
‘even more horrified to find the in- 
tensity of rac® oppression between 
the different castes. He at once 
identified himself with the lowest 
caste or ‘Untouchables whom he re- 


Authority and Freedom 


The Grand Inquisitor, by Fredrick 
Lohr. London Forum (170 West- 
bourne Terrace, W.2), 2s. . 

R. LOHR has written a 
knotty, engrossing—and 

all too compressed—dissertation 
on “The Legend of the Grand 

Inquisitor,” that high point of 

Dostoievsky’s incessant thought 

on the torturing questions of 

man’s Free Will and the existence of 

God. Thig “ ” was a tour-de- 

force, and like the Parables of Jesus, 

“‘ shows truths which cannot be stat- 

ed,” in such germinal manner, that 

inexhaustible material for speculation 
is disclosed. Once the figures of the 

Grand Inquisitor and his silent Pnis- 

sonkr have taken hold of the mind, it 

ig safe to say that they are perman- 
ent companions, constantly recurring 
to enlighten and mystify. 

Dostoievsky sets conscious Authori- 
tarian Religion in the form of his 
old Cardinal of the Spanish In- 
quisition, burning heretics to main- 
tain social harmony, against the 
Freedom reaffirmed by Christ, whom 
he shows placing the highest value 
on the freely-given love of man for 
God. Mr. Lohr’s preoccupation is not 
only with the simpler, though tremen- 
dous implications of this dialogue (if 
dialogue it can be called where One 
remains silent throughout), but with 
the underlying experiences ‘which 
make Grand Inquisiters of ordinary 
men. He sees this as a power- 
megalomania, originating in thl2 in- 
terior loneliness of men whose faith 
in God, or in a meaning in life which 
accepts God and the Transcendent 
World, has been destroyed. 

God and Meaning canriot be logic- 
ally known to the antellect, and Mr. 
Lohr examines the chaos of egotism 
which overtakes modern man mvho, 
his religious matrix apparently shat- 
tered, tries to think his way to ulti- 
mate conclusions. Dostoievsky saw 
that the goal ef such an effort was 
Nihilism, which advocated for the 
mere continuanc:? of human society 
the pretended.-belief in that morality 
whose spiritual origins, and only 
sanction, it denied. In: this dialecti- 
cal process, Mr. Lohr sees the origin 
of moderm social and political move- 
ments, and also of rational Human- 
ism and Idealism, which he denounces 
as the primary crimes of our day. 

At this point he is of special im- 
portance to pacifists, who have been 
too prone to derive the justification of 
their conscience-response to war from 
@ bloodless and abstract humanitari- 
anism, an embodiment of the loniely 


Fellowship Publications, 2929 Broad- 


named Harijans or “Children of 
God.” He caused untold scandal by 
taking an Untouchable child into his 
home and adopting her as_ his 
daughter. 

His story unfolds through the 
eyes of a Brahman in Travancore, an 
Untouchable, a small cultivator in 
Bihar, a girl college student in Bom- 
bay, an Ahmedabad mill hand, a stu- 
dent in the Mission college at Nagpur. 
His visit to England is described by 
a young factory worker in the East 
End of London, who relates how 
Gandhi warned the British people 
against unemployment, saying how it 
would eventually destroy them. 

Gandhi’s sole power is the power of 
non-violence. He is a devout Hindu, 
but several years ago he read the 
New Testament and came to the con- 
clusion that the way of the Cross is 
the only way of dealing with evil. 
“ Satyagraha ” is Gandhi’s own term 
for the righting of wrong by patient, 
fearless, self-chosen suffering. He 
believes that violence, however admir- 
able the motives behind it may be, 
only forms a_ surface covering for 
the evil will of oppression, causing it 
to break out ten times more strongly. 
It is only through his “satyagraha” 
movements, and the training of his 
followers through this form of non- 
violence against the British rule, that 
India has gained the freedom which 


is hers today. 
UMA RANI. 


and frustrated ego. Against this, 
Mr. Lohr pits faith in God and the 
Transcendent World, a faith not in- 
tellectually grasped, as the intellect 
ig powerless in that depth of being 
where faith breathes, not held to pive 
life a purpose for that is self- 
megating, and moreover, not reached 
by response to experience. 

To one who can agree with nearly 
all of Mr. Lohr’s book, tinis last seems 
to contain a regress—the inevitable 
regress iin all discussions of Frez Wilt 
and Faith and Determinism. For if 
we reject the value of Experience to 
the soul, -we take the side of the 
Grand Inquisitor himself, we assert 
the Automatic world, we reject thie 
posibility of that Love for God, freely 
given from a free response, which the 
silent Jissus in the Parable evaluates 
as being the meaning of this ap- 
parently meaningless world. 

This important book itself is evi- 
dence of the value of Experience jin 
bringing a man to Faith, in spite of 
Intellectualism. Such insight is 
bought at the cost of “all a man 
hath.” For embodying it in this im- 
portant book, Mr. Lohr deserves our 
fratitude and attention. 

P. F. GOWER. 


The Moral erie 


The Categorical Imperative, by H. J. 
Paton. Hutchinson, 21s. 


Wie ee their general 
religious or philosophical 
persuasions, and however much 
they may disagree in other 
matters, pacifists are agreed on 
at least these principles: that 
the moral law stands supreme 
over all considerations of ex- 
pediency and the consequences 
of action, and that the human 
person must be treated as an 
end always. 

_ These principles are implicit, I be- 
lieve, in Christian teaching, but they 
receive their most clear-cut and 
logical exposition in the ethical writ- 
ings of Emmanuel Kant. As a meta- 
physician, Kant is notoriously diffi- 
cult, but his ethics are stated with 
luminous _ simplicity. Perhaps for 
this very reason scholars have usually 
thought that Kant’s ethical teaching 
is either silly or false; while the 
general reader, put off by the for- 
midable “Critique of Pure Reason,” 
has fought shy of the ‘ Metaphysic 
of Morals.” 

Prof. H. J. Paton has now essayed 
a task that has long needed doing: 


SS 


God 


T is impossible, as Mr. Glan- 

ville says, to contemplate the 
history of the Jews without 
being possessed by a sense of 
the mysteny inherent in human history 
itself. Familiarity blinds us to a mira- 
cle ag evocative as Moses’ bush, which 
burned and yet was not consumed. 
This people, whose Bible is their his- 
tory, and whese history our Bible, 
“doth tease us out of thought as 
doth eternity.” Indeed, just as the 
life of Jesus, according to S. Athan- 
asius, focuses our attention upon a 
harmony to which only, the Fall has 
blinded us elsewhere in the universe, 
so the survival through suffering of 
the Jews calls forth the quest for a 
meaning in history. 


and the Jews, 


It is because he has torn away “ the 
veil of familiarity which obscures 
from us the wonder of our being” 
that Mr. Glanville’s small book is so 
valuable. He reveals once again the 
miracle which Biblical criticism, so 
far from impunging, has only served 
to enhance, for those who are not in- 
capable of seeing the wood for the 
trees. And of course the history of 
the Jews includes — and is to a 
powerful extent determined by—their 
own incessant striving to comprehend 
a meaning in history, “a purpose in 
the suffering” to which they, as a 
people, have been almost uninter- 


by Reginald Glanville. 


THE CHOSEN 


RACE 


Epworth Press, 7s. 6d. 


ruptedly exposed. Mr. Glanville is 
at his best in his chapter on “the 
Suffering Servant” of Isaiah. 

Unfortunately the second half of 
the book, in which he passes from 
exposition to interpretation, is not 
Whoily adequate to the first. Instead 
of going on to answer the question he 
has provoked, he tends to moralise 
upon the history, drawing lessons 
which, though acceptable enough in 
themselves, are incapable of quicken- 
ing our imagination. 

In truth, the history of the Jews 
might be interpreted by that of Abra- 
ham, who, having achieved a final 
self-rerunciation through his readi- 
ness to sacrifice his son, finds Isaac 
restored to him by God. The Jew al- 
ways expects Isaac to be restored—he 
demands a Kingdom of God within 
history: whereas Christianity pro- 
claims that renunciation is its own 
reward. Augustine accepted this, and 
Kierkegaard came to acc2pt it, but 
the Jews can never accept it, and that 
is precisely why they, fulfil their mis- 
sion, as the acid solvent of Christian 
complacency. Mr, Glanville, I think, 
assimilates Judaism far too closely to 
Christianity; and for this reason the 
root-cause of anti-Semitism eludes 
him, as does the full reason why 
(though he reaches this conclusion) 
the welcome accorded to Jewry is tha 
touchstone of genuine Christianity. 
The Jews will never be at home until 
Christendom is converted to Christ. 

A. LEA. 


he has written a book which at the 
same time defends Kant against 
academic prejudice and _ introduces 
Kantian ethics to the lay public. 

Mr. Paton explains that Kant made 
no claim to propound a philosophical 
revolution in moral thinking as he did 
in speculative thinking. He was try- 
ing to set forth the first principles 
of morality apart from all considera- 
tions of self-interest and even apart 
from their application to particular 
human problems. 

Neither Kant nor Mr. Paton can 
be called pacifists (although I think 
logically they should be pacifists), but 
their thinking is of particular import- 
ance to pacifists. Practically every 
argument against pacifism, as ex- 
pressed at C.O. Tribunals and else- 
where, is an argument against the 
Categorical Imperative, and a_suffi- 
cient defence of the one is a sufficient 


defence of the other. 
MAURICE CRANSTON. 


The Russians 
Life in Russia, by John Lawrence. 

Allen & Unwin, 12s. 6d. 

Soviet Literature Today, by George 

Reavey. Lindsay Drummond, 8s. 6d 
HEY (the Russians) go 

the whole hog or they do 
nothing and they are seldom 
deterred by the consequences of 
an-extreme application of what- 
ever doctrine they embrace for the 
time being,’ writes Mr. Lawrence. 
Mr. Reavey, another member of the 
same mission, tells us that in the 
USSR, “the note of today is ‘the 
moral greatness of the Soviet people 
and its uninterrupted ties with the 
glorious past, the heroic present and 
the great future.’ ” 

These two remarks, like the books 
they come from, combine to form an 
important clue to “understanding 
the Russians.” The very phrase 
echoes a continuous floundering and 
frustration—myopic earnestness on 
the one side and political prejudice on 
the other. But Mr. Lawrence goes a 
long way to help us. To begin with 
he wants to tell us only what he saw, 
from everyday life in Moscow to 
Armenian interpretations of Shake- 
speare and Uzbek operas. And his 
book is valuable just because of this 
—tdecause it deals with the human and 
the domestic. We can understand 
the people he writes about because he 
shows them in the same setting that 
we know so well ourselves. There 
would be no Russian problem for the 
western democracies and no western 
problems for the Russians if only our 


relationship could be reduced to these 
common human terms. This may 
sound like a simplification, but it is 
impossible to escape such a conviction 
from Mr. Lawrence’s sincerely im- 
partial book. e 

When he does venture on qa political 
comment it is revealing. Combined 
with a warmth and humanity, which 
has always been a characteristic of 
Russian literature, is this desire to go 
the whole hog. Russian bureaucracy 
ean be incredibly cruel, and unneces- 
sary suffering would appear often to 
be caused because of the absence of 
constitutional safeguards so familiar 
to us but unknown to the Russians. 

This naturally has its repercussions 
upon literature. The most glaring 
example for us was the _ recent 
Zoshchenko case, which Mr. Reavey 
deals with in his valuable account ef 
Soviet writing. 

Every young English writer must 
have felt alarm and repugnance at 
the restrictive, dictatorial demands of 
the Central Committee. And these 
seem to be indicative of a general 
tightening up. There had _ been 
healthier signs—discussions about 
estheticism; a new humanism deriv- 
ing from “a faith in man and his 
ability to control and transform his 
environment”; an increase in adven- 
ture and detective fiction; the remark- 
able nature poetry of Prishvin; a re- 
vival of lyricism in poetry, and 
Simonov’s love poetry. There is also 
a new emphasis upon personality, 
although it must be remembered that 
it is personality in the sense of 
Berdyaev’s linking the personal prin- 
ciple to the communal one, and may 
well be more rigidly interpreted than 
Berdyaev himself would expect. 
Now to contrast with this is the pre- 
occupation with the emergence of a 
new Soviet hero-type, a belief that 
most western writing is socially un- 
desirable, an emphasis on _ their 
“moral greatness,” and an  overrid- 
ing sense of mission. And the latest 
evidence, as Mr. Reavey says, shows 
that Soviet literature has “entered a 
new and more restrictive period.” 

_ His account of the organisation and 

life of writers in Russia may lead 
Some of us, interested in the impecunij- 
ous position of the young writer, to 
envy their financial security. But it 
is security at a price, a much bigger 
price than I would be willing to pay. 
I’ve only a cottage, not a town flat as 
well, but no committee has yet dared 
to rule me a bounder preaching “a 
putrescent vacuum of ideas,” and 
never shall I suffer the ignominy of a 
Zoshchenko recantation. 


HARDIMAN SCOTT. 
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THE ADELPHI PLAYERS 


O we went on for more than 

two years, playing in 
camps, aerodromes, cathedrals, 
churches, chapels, public 
schools and village schools, town 
halls and village institutes, in- 
dustrial hostels, factories, air- 
raid-shelters, theatres, public parks 
(band-stands!), prisons, prison- 
eamps, private gardens, boys’ and 
girls’ clubs—anywhere from rural 
Essex to the Isle of Man, from the 
Northumberland seaboard to the min- 
ing villages of South Wales. Early 
in 19438, we became an associated 
company of CEMA, now th Arts 
Council, and in the summer of that 
year, the end of a phase was reached, 
and the company, almost without ap- 
parent warning, was rent by ‘ideolo- 
gical’ differences, and split into two 
factions. 


These two factions sometimes called 
themselves (or e2ch other) the ‘ art- 
istic’ and the ‘ sociological,’ but this 
was not really an accurate descrip- 
tion of their differences. More truly, 
the majority! wanted to get closer 
(with important neservations) to the 
esablished theatre, while the minority, 
to which I belonged, felt it had begun 
to break new theatrical ground, and 
wanted to experiment — «with plays, 
audiences, methods of acting and pro- 
duction and staging—-and wanted to 
do this on a small scale, so as to con- 
tinue to serve places which would 
otherwise have no entertainment at 
allin war-time. Our differences were 
largely symbolised by the old bogey: 
the majority wanted, for the sake of 
artistic standards, to abandon the 
policy of ‘playing everywhere,’ how- 
ever bad the stage facilities, and work 
towards the acquisition of a perman- 
ent theatre; the minority wanted, for 
the same reason, and perhaps because 
it was cussed and ‘ revolutionary’ in 
any case, to make deliberate use of 
the bad facilities by writing and pro- 
ducing plays especially designed to 
overcomiz them. 

Accordingly, the company split in- 
to two. The iarger section is now the 
Adelphi Guild Theatre. In an aston- 
ishing!y short time jit began to give 
first-rate performances, and it is now 
one of the country’s better repertory 
companies. I can say so, for I have 
had no hand dn dts work since 1943, 
and the distance it has put between 
its present self and its origins in 1941 
is largely due to Mr, Maurice Browne, 
who produces many of its plays, arid 
to its Director, Mr. J. Boyd Brent. 

The smaller section set off in the 
autumn of 1943. There were four of 
us. We travelled by ear, with our 
goods in a trailer. In this way we 
made four extensive tours of Eng- 
land, Seotland and Waillz:s. For three 
of these tours, plays were specially 
written to suit the individual actors 
and the special circumstances of per- 
formance; for example, one was a 
modern morality, produced for per- 
formance in church, and a good deal 
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A Tabloid History (II) 


fess effective on a stage in conse 
quince, and another, intended far ‘im- 
possible ’ village halls, had ag its set- 
ting just such a village hall, deserted, 
and without front curtain or scerery, 


R. H, WARD. 


at which some travelling actors arrive 
by mistake. Looking back, I belil:ve 
this was on the whole the most satis- 
factory period of the six war-time 
years I spent on tour. 

In 1945, this small company was in- 
creased in size, bought a *bus, and set 
out on a year’s tour of small towns, 
with a repertory of three plays; one 
in French, one Russian and one Bnit- 
ish. The venture was not a success; 
times werle changing; I, at least, was 
conscious of being a good deal ex- 
hausted in body and spirit; jn some 
ways I think we were asking rather 
more of the public than we had a 
right to do at that tim#2. We finished 
up in London with three weeks of 
Raynal’s ‘ Unknown Warrior,’ at the 
Lindsey Theatre. Very few people 
came to se2 us, but the only reoret I 
have is that we lost money for some 
good friends. This failure was the 
last straw, however; we were getting 


into debt, and dt was necessary to go 
out of business before things got 
worse. The Compass Players, who 
mor> than adequately carry on the 
‘revolutionary’ traditions of the 
Adelphi Players, paid our debts, and 
took over our assets. Not many days 
later, the Arts Council voted us the 
extra grant (hitherto we had received 
only £5 a week for each Adelphi com- 
pany) which, had they and we known 
in time, might have saved us. Irony 
always was an important aspect of 
the theatre. 

I think perhaps we did begin to dis- 
cover new ways of writing, producing 
and acting plays, rather as if ‘we be- 
gan to peel away the old theatre, 
much of which is ccmrupt ark n2- 
quires to be discarded, and caught 
sight of a new theatre underneath. 
Whether we evar managed to convey 
any of this to our audiences is another 
matter; and whether anyone, 0 \ved 
by our example, will follow <n the 
tracks we made iis also another mat- 
ter. But one or two things are cert- 
ein: there is a large pot:mtial pub- 
lie for intelligent plays which will 
spaak to the human condition, and 
there is a great need for new techni- 
eal approach!:s to the whole problem of 
conveying such plays to th’s public; 
not least, the theatre wants new 
values, it warts a Reformation. Soon- 
er or later ét will get it. 
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Ten Years Ago 


From Peace News, Aug. 28, 1937 


Reasons for members of the Con- 
gress Party accepting office under the 
new Indian Constitution were dis- 
cussed by Pandit Nehru... im 
Bombay recently. 

“Congressmen have gone into the 
enemy’s camp not for the sake of the 
loaves and fishes of office, but in order 
to expose the fact that nowhere in 
the new Constitution is there real 
autonomy.” 

The acceptance of office was not the 
end of the freedom struggle, he con- 
tinued. The real fight had not be- 
gun. 


1 RENOUNCE WAR AND | WILL NEVER 
SUPPORT OR SANCTION ANOTHER 


& This pledge. signed by each member, is 
the basis of the Peace Pledge Union. Send 
YOUR pledge to 


P.P.U. HEADQUARTERS 
Dick Sheppard House, Endsleigh St., WCI 


Peace News is open for the expression of 
all points of view relevant to pacifism. 
Artictes in it, whether signed or «unsigned, 
do not necesaarily represent the policy of the 
Peace Pledge Union, of which it is the weekly 
Nor does the acceptance of advertise- 
imply any endosement of, or PPU 
connexion with, the matter advertised, 


The message of the Four 


N Revelations (ch. 6, vv. 2-8), 
St. John records a remark- 
able vision which has a practi- 
cal and forceful bearing on our 


pacifist message. 

In his apocalyptic vision the apostle 
sees first a “ White Horse ” whose 
rider, wearing a crown and carrying a 
bow, goes forth “conquering and _ to 
conquer.” Here is a graphic symbol 
of the victorious march of Christianity 
in the first century, spite of the 
violent attempts to suppress it. 

But those who refused to accept the 
rule and reign of the Prince of Peace 
—Rider on the white horse—were 
swayed by the opposite passions of 
fear, suspicion, enmity, ill-will, and 
flew at each other’s throats. 

Hence St. John sees now a “ Red 
Horse * whose rider receives “a great 
sword,” and power is given him to 
“take away peace from the earth,” so 
that “they slay one another.” The 
red horse, the colour of blood, por- 
trays, symbolically, the war which in- 
evitably breaks out among those who 
refuse to order their lives by the 
spirit of the Christ, the Peace-Creator. 

But war brings its inevitable neme- 
sis, and the Apostle now sees coming 
forth a “Black Horse” whose rider 
holds a pair of balances in his hand, 
and cries, “ a measure of wheat for a 
denarius (approximately a shilling 
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Horsemen 


of our money) and three measures of 
barley for a denarius.” This means 
that wheat and barley have risen 
eight times above the peace-time 
level, and thus the black horse with its 
rider is the appropriate symbol of the 
food scarcity and the extortionate 
prices which inevitably follow in the 
wake of war. It is noticeable, too, 
that the wheat and the barley are 
weighed out nicely in scales instead of 
being measured out generously, after 
the usual custom, in bins—another 
illustration of the food shortage and 
the austerity entailed by war. 


The nemesis is still more severe, for 
the Apostle now sees a “ Pale Horse ” 
whose rider is named Death, and Hades 
follows with him, and to them is given 
power to spread pestilence and crime 
over the earth, and to plunge numbers 
into untimely graves. 


Was St. John relating an empty, 
meaningless dream? Was he not 
setting forth, in highly symbolic 
language, great spiritual laws which 
meen, in any age, disregard at their 
peril? 

The moral sequence is unbreakable. 
If men will leap on to the back of the 


red horse and go forth to slaughter 


“ CHILDHOOD AND Youth,” 72pp. 
quarterly digest of child development. 
8d., or year’s 
to 60 Alexandra Rd., 


From newsagents, 1a. 
sub. 5s. 6d. 


London, S.W.19. 


one another, they will inevitably and 
unavoidably be tracked down after- 
wards by the black horse of famine 
with his rider of inflated prices, and 
by the pale horse of disease, in- 
creased crime and death. 


It is another way of setting forth 
the law of Christ, “Seek first the 
Kingdom of God (love, good-will, 
peace) and all these things (food, 
clothing, the necessities of life) will 
be added unto you.” Of which, the 
converse is true, “ Seek the Kingdom 
of the Devil (war, strife, bloodshed), 
and these things will be taken away 
from you.” 


Surely the practical working out of 
the law is crystal clear. If millions 
of men are withdrawn for years from 
the peaceful labour of producing the 
common necessities of life, and devote 
all their energies to manufacturing 
and blowing off gunpowder against 
each other, must there not inevitably 
come to pass famine, malnutrition, 
disease, death, hell? 


Sign and faithfully keep the Dick 
Sheppard pledge, “I renounce war 
and I will never support or sanction 
another”; you will be on the side of 
Christ and the Apostles and the 


spiritual laws of-the universe. 


Edwin Foley 


EXPANDING CITY Firm with 
Christian ideals requs. competent 
young man as shthnd. typist. Appli- 
eants should be keen to progress; 
excellent prospects of interesting 
commercial career for those of suit- 


word, minimum 2s. 64. (Box. No. 6d. TO LET. Two-berth furn. holiday FOR SALE & WANTED “AN ADMIRABLE survey’ ofjable character and initiative. Com- 
extra). Please don't send stamps in|caravan. Possibly sleep extra. Main men’s attempts to achieve a satis-|mencing sal. according to ahthnd. 
payment, except for odd _pence.| water. Page, Godmanstone, Dorchester.| wyLON PARACHUTE materia) |factory mode of communal living "—jtyping speeds, probably £4 10s. 0d. 
Maximum length: 60 words. Address DERBYSHIRE HILLS. Food Re-|no coupons, white only, new long/Ken Woodroofe (PN_ 8.8.47) on weekly at age 19; higher for older 
for Box No. replies: Peace News, 3 form Vegetarian Guest House for|panels, ideal for undies, nighties,/George Woodcack’s “The Basig of|man. Write full details to Box 748 
Blackstock Rd. N.4. happy holidays or restful recupera-|blousea, dresses, curtains, price 25s.|Communal Living (1s.). Read also WORKERS URGENTLY requd. for 


tion; all modern comforts. A. and K. 


pareel, pstge 8d. 


Celie & Co., Dept. 


Woodcock’s ‘‘ New Life to the Land” 


experimental social wk. under Friends 


S. Ludlow, The Briars, Crich, Mat-|774, Chestnut Ave., Bedford. (6d.). Both from Freedom Press |Citee. V ies f 
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Essex. Cup and food. Sept. 12: 
““Conchies quaint and curious,” Bert 
Banyard. Sept. 19: it’s hoped to 
have a C.O. from Continent. Sept. 
26: “ Keats,” Ken Woodroofe. 

MAURICE ROWNTREE Memorial 
ramble Sun., Aug. 31, tea arranged. 
Starting from Hertford North 10.30; 
train King’s X 9.24 a.m., Gordon 
Hill 9.58. 


WEIGH HOUSE CHURCH. Duke 


Broadway, Littleham Cross, Exmouth. 


HESITANT SPEAKERS 
writers specially helped. Lessons (cor- 
respondence or 
Matthews, 
Road, London, N.W.3. PRimrose 5686. 


Articles 
EDUCATIONAL 


and 


wd. welcome 


Dorothy 
Hil} 


visit) 5a. 


32 Primrose of W.R.T. funds. 


B.A. 


Park Avenue, 


St., W.1. Bond St. Tube. “The Gos- 
pel of Peace!” Sun. evenings at 
6.30. Social hr_ follows. 


field, Middx. 
MUSIC 


FOR SALE: Registration of Com- 
munity Company with appropriate 
of Association under 
Companies Act, 1929. Box 744. * 


WAR RESISTERS’ 
gifts 
stamps for auhsequent sale on behalf 


received with gratitude. Pl. send to 
the War Resisters’ 
Bush Hil! Park, En- 


PERSONAL 
the 


Any euch gifts 


that dollar proceeds of 


International, 88 


utilised for poultry?” 
Meadow Close, Ruislip. 


EIRE CALLING! ! Board residence 


“MR. ATTLEE.—Sir, Do you deny 
racehorse 
sales would buy only a tiny fraction 
of the eggs which could be produced 
if food new given to racehorses were 
Lamb, 


grounds, vegetable garden and 
orchard: craftsman for gneral main- 
tenance. Modest wage and quarters 
but useful constructiv life for country 


112s, day. (Also half hse. £3 weekly).|!overs. Principal, Horsley Hall, 
International|Jackson, ‘‘ Bramley,” Bray, Ny, |Eccleshall. 
of foreign| Dublin. 


SITUATIONS and WORK WANTED 


FIRST CLASS duplicating: reparte, 
bulletins, memoranda, ete. Typewrit- 
ing. Mabel Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, 


2g|Highbury, N.5. CANonbury 3862. 


ACCOMMODATION 


EX-OFFICER, PACIFIST, 24. Re- 
suming studies Leicester mid-Sept, 
needs quiet lodgings, veg. family 
preferred but not essen. Box 747. 

URGENTLY REQUD., two rms. 
and kitchen unfurn., single woman. 
Parker, St. Winnow Vicarage, Loat- 
withiel, Cornwall. 

HOUSE REQUD. for family of 
four. Accessible to Highbury, Mabe} 
Eyles, 2 Aberdeen Park, Highbury, 
N.5. CANonbury 3862. 


ACCORDIONS BOUGHT, eold and 
Part exchanged. Good selection latest 
mode's, all makes and gizes. Repairs, 
etc. Estd. 20 yrs. Simple easy terms. 
Freedman, 58 Vernon Rd., Bow, E.3. 
‘Phone: ADV. 2367. 


LAND 
_SMALLHOLDING TO Let, with 
living acmdtn. Good income. Rent 


10s. weekly, live and dead stock at 
valuation (about £850). Immediate 
possession. Box 1746. 


TEA RATION reduced. Try Argen- 
tine Herbal Tea ‘‘ Yerba Mate” with 
ordinary tea or alone. Cleansing 
tonic, 658. Jb., p.f.—Frith Health 
Centre, Poulton St. Fleetwood, 
Lancs. N.B.—Limited parcels health 
foods posted to isolated vegetarians. 
Cash with order; open cheque if 
desired. 


LITERATURE, &c. 


OSWELL BLAKESTON’S “Priests, 
Peters, Pussens.” Fortune Press, 21 
Belgrave Rd., S.W.1. Post free, 7s. 6d. 


ASTROLOGY.—A free Teat Horo- 


seope. Helpful advice and guidance. 
Send Birthdate, stamped-addressed 
envelope. The Psycho-Succesa Insti. 


tute (A.28), 64 Aldermanbury, Lon- 
don, Ze 


SITUATIONS VACANT 


STUART MORRIS would be glad 
to hear of any PPU member who 
would Jike to come on the staf? at 
Dick Sheppard House to act as his 
Secretary from ‘he middle of Sept. 


MISCELLANEOUA 


A GOOD life insurance ia now the 
best investment. Fire and motor 
business at competitive rates. House 
purchase. R. . Horwood, Turvey, 
Bedford. 

PRINTING. LETTER heads, Post 
or Visiting Cards. Leaflets, invoices, 
ete. Duplicating and Typewriting. 
Literary, Commercial, Technical work 


undertaken. High quality, competi. 
tive prices, 48 hra. service. Dew'a, 
52 Victoria Rd., Surbiton, Surrey. 


Phone Elmbridge 7362. 
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Heritage of 
COMMENTARY CONTINUED 


the best offering still in their power— 
flowers from their garden, a cup of 
tea, a little pot of ersatz coffee. 


1947 


Telling the truth 


A FEW of the better-informed 
Germans who have been able to 
maintain international contacts are 
able to gee their handicaps in terms of 
the world problems which lie behind 
the failures of the occupying powers. 
But the rest do not appear to be in- 
formed with sufficient honesty or 
frequency of the reasons for their 
present sufferings. In consequence 
they tend to entertain illusions, one 
of the most wide-spread being that 
Britain is now enjoying conditions 
equivalent to those of 1939. The idea 
seems to be due partly to sheer lack 
of information and contacts, though 
it also owes something to the type of 
official who believes that “ we mustn’t 
let them suspect our weakness or 
they’l] take advantage of it.” In my 
lectures I deliberately included some 
account of our own economic crises 
and their causes, and found that once 
I had overcome initial scepticism, 
understanding and even sympathy 
followed. Most Germans respect the 
truth, and would far rather be told 
that we cannot honour the official 
ration and why, than hear on the 
British-controlled radio that they are 
getting 1,500 calories when they know 
that in practice they are receiving 
only 1,100. That was about the 
difference between theory and practice 
during my five days in Cologne, where 
I was told (without having time to 
check the information) that in this 
city on the edge of an agricultural 
area, the fruit ration is one pound 
per person per year. 


Consequences of bombing 


MPHE obliteration bombing of Ger- 
: man cities has been directly 
responsible for some of the worst pro- 
blems in the British Zone, such as 
overcrowding, destroyed transport 
and communications, the appalling 
shortage of houses and schools, the 
intolerable living conditions of fami- 
lies still herded in bunkers, cellars and 
Nissen huts who yet miraculously 
manage to retain a fair standard of 
cleanliness. It is hardly an exaggera- 
tion to state that every bomb 
dropped on the Ruhr has caused 2 
headache to some British official. A 
saying is now current in the British 
Zone: “The Russians have the food, 
the Americans have the scenery, the 


SUSSEX IN SEPTEMBER 


SPEND YOUR 
HOLIDAYS AT 


Royhill Holiday Centre 
BLACKBOYS, SUSSEX. 


93 acrea; beautiful situation; 
splendid fellowship. 
Three guineas per week. 


Write Rev. Arthur 
Royhill, Blackboys, 


Peacock, 
Sussex. 


Obliteration 


French have the wine, and the British 
have the rubble.” 


As a consistent wartime critic of 
Sir Arthur Harris’s methods, I saw 
nothing to make me withdraw one un- 
popular word written to deplore 
saturation bombing. Our bombs not 
only destroyed innocent lives, humble 
homes, and the treasures of the ages, 
but often left intact the strong mili- 
tary or industrial buildings which 
were the alleged excuse for the attack. 
Almost the only undamaged building 
in once beautiful Miinster is the ugly 
and conspicuous military barracks. 
Cologne, 95 per cent. destroyed, made 
the most painful impression of the 
cities I saw. In summer one first 
notices the huge obscene weeds that 
flourish amid the ruins, which conceal 
thousands of skeletons whose flesh has 
long been consumed by rats from the 
Rhine. 


“That was war’’ 


I HEARD various estimates of the 
time that will be required to clear 
and rebuild these annihilated cities; 


25 years for Hamburg, where the 
worst damage is in the suburbs; 30 
years for Cologne; 50 for Berlin. It 
is difficult to assess the psychological 
effect of living amid rubble for half 
a lifetime, yet most Germans accept 
the havoc of the bombs with a strange 
freedom from _ resentment. They 
shrug their shoulders and say: “ That 
was war!” It is the peace-time fail- 
ures which stir them more deeply. 
The conception of war as an_honour- 
able activity is too deeply ingrained 
in German thinking to be dispelled 
even by two defeats. Nazism ig 
diseredited, at any rate ostensibly and 
officially, but above the ashes of Hitler 
still stands the ghost of Frederick the 
Great. The process of denazification 
—now an activity of which the value 
is dubious but the evil effects unques- 
tionable—-has left many schools under 
the influence of ageing pre-Nazi 
teachers in whom the old Prussian 
conception of autocracy is still im- 
movable. 


British prestige ? 


JN the teeth of sucn reactionary in- 

fluence, the British Education 
officers (who have no actual control; 
their job is to guide and advise the 
German authorities) strive to inspire 
youthful initiative. There are paci- 
fists and near-pacifists among them; 
the Youth Officer in Cologne, for in- 
stance, is a former member of the 
Friends Ambulance Unit. They and 
the other conscientious workers are 
rewarded by German trust and friend- 
ship. In Berlin a cultured and intelli- 
gent woman who invited me to her 
flat for the evening assured me that, 
in spite of our miserable failure to 
maintain supplies, our_ military-in- 
spired errors such as the Berlin Tattoo 
and the projected Diisseldorf leave- 
centre, our requisitioned houses, over- 
fashionable wives, and the vast ad- 
ministrative inefficiency which para- 
lyses the entire Control Commission, 
we are still the best-respected of the 
four occupying powers. Admittedly 
the standard of comparison is de- 
plorably low; but if we can only in- 
crease the substance behind that 
spontaneously-offered tribute, we may 
yet help to write a new and better 
chapter of German history. 


SYNTHETIC RESIN 


IMPORTANT CHEMICAL MANUFACTURERS 
IN S.£. MIDLANDS REQUIRES 


QUALIFIED AND EXPERIENCED 


PRODUCTION MANAGER 
AND 


Chief Chemist for Laboratory 
(Works and Research, with 20 Assistants) 
Must be Christian Pacifists 
SALARY : £1000 - 1500 p.a. for right men 


Apply giving full particulars, in confidence, to: 


BOX NO. 745 


AUSTRALIAN P.M. REPLIES TO 


THE PPU 


TUART MORRIS, acting on 

: behalf of the PPU, united 
his protest with that of Austra- 
lian pacifists against the estab- 
lishment of a rocket-testing 
range over the Central Abori- 
| gines reserve in Australia. The 
‘following reply has been re- 
ceived from the Prime Minister 
of the Dominion, Mr. J. B. 
Chifley: 

Dear Mr. Morris, 

With reference to your letter of 
July 5, the Government, after full 
consideration, decided to work in with 
the British Government to conduct 
rocket bomb tests in Australia. 

To my mind it is essential for the 
future safety of the British Empire 
that such tests must be carried out. 
Both the Australian and_ British 
Governments are opposed to war, but 
nevertheless, we must prepare for 
eventualities. The last war taught 
the people of the Commonwealth of 


we cannot afford to forget—and in the 
circumstances, I regret to inform you 
that the Australian Government can- 
not agree to cancel the rocket bomb 
tests in Australia. 

I might add, however, that every- 
thing possible will be done to safe- 
guard the lives and interests of the 
Northern 


native population in 


Australia. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sed.) J. B. CHIFLEY. 
Prime Minister. 


LET US SPEED UP 
REPATRIATION OF 


GERMAN 
© PRISONERS OF war./ 


WHAT OTHERS SAY ABOUT— 


INTERNATIONAL 
YOUTH REVIEW 


Peace News 

We wish that all young people 
were reading this instructive and 
intelligent publication. 
British Weekly 

Youth everywhere should read 
this Review; it would be a liberal 
education. 
National Newsagent, 

Bookseller, Stationer 


Excellently produced and illus- 
trated with photographs. 


EDITED BY ARTHUR H. BIRD 
Annual subscription 28. 8d. 
post free, from 
39 FOREST DRIVE WEST, 
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NO DEATH PENALTY 


ERMANY has learned with 

surprise that the suspen- 

sion of the death penalty in the 

Soviet Union itself has been ex- 

tended to the Russian Zone of 

Germany, at least in the case of 
courts martial. 


A man named Kensky was accused 
of taking part in the transport of 
Russian civilians to concentration 
camps during the war and of himself 
shooting some 35 Russian civilians 
during the German occupation. He 
was sentenced to 25 years’ hard 
labour, the Russian court martial de- 
claring that he could not be sentenced 
to death since the death penalty had 
been abolished in Russia. 


When the end of capital punish- 
ment was announced in Russia, the 
reason given was that “such 
measures need no longer be main- 
tained, for the world was facing a 
long period of peace.” 


Henry Holm, Berlin Corres- 
pondent, Worldover Press. 


Church knocks conscription 


The 82nd annual Convention of the 
Christian Churches of North Cali- 
fornia have unanimously passed 
strongly worded resolutions in opposi- 
tion to universal military training, 
and advocating universal world-wide 
total disarmament under international 
controls. 

The Convention has also endorsed 
resolutions opposed to restrictive 
covenants. 

Represented at the Convention were 
75 Christian Churches in N. Cali- 
fornia, with some 600 delegates 


present. 
—The Call (July 30). 


Consultationa by appointment 


TOM KEELL WOLFE 


Registered Naturopath 
Graduate of Edinburgh School 
Natural Therapeutics 
Cheltenham, 


of 


21 Promenade, Glos. 


HOLIDAYS 


For children and adults away from the 
grim surroundings of" Stepney is only part 
of our work. 

Have you enjoyed a holiday this year, or 
are you now enjoying one? If eo, will 
you send a holiday donation to help with 
our work? 

Problem Family Casework, Child Wel- 
fare and Youth Work. 

Our funds are low—please help. 
The Treasurer, 


STEPNEY PACIFIST SERVICE UNIT, 
6/355 The Highway, London, E.1. 


British Nations a bitter lesson—one 
.Y 


HEALTH AND 
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CLEOPATRA 


KNEW THE SECRET 


5,000 
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AGO 


Don’t wait any longer: Send stamps 2d for 32-page 
Booklet 


“TO THE WOMAN OF FORTY—MORE OR LESS ” 


With 8-page supplement on The Change of Life by Edgar J. Saxon, Edit or 
HEALTH & LIFE magazine 


INFORMATION SERVICE, 


FAIRLIGHT, SUSSEX 
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